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SALEM ST. CHURCH, BOSTON, 


The Meeting House, corner of Salem and 
North Bennet streets, was dedicated Jan. 1, 
1828. Itis of’ brick, with a swelled front, and 
contains 134 pews on the lower floor, and 32 in 
the gallery. 

We learn that the Society are now taking 
measures to re-model and modernize this Meet- 
ing House. 





NARRATIVE. 








DELIVERANCE IN THE LAST EX- 
TREMITY. 

A pious and wealthy gentleman, resi- 
dent in one of the midland counties of 
England, had two sons, who, as they 
grew up, to the great grief of their reli- 
gious parents, desired to cast off the ob- 
servances and restraints to which a pious 
education had accustomed them. In va- 
rious ways they interrupted the pious 
harmony of the family by their habits and 
associates 3 but one particular source of 
contention was, the constant desire of the 
young men to be indulged with the use of 
the, family carriage on the Lord’s day. 
This the father steadily refused; declar- 
ing that, though his sons might break his 
heart by their Sabbath-breaking, and 
other misconduct, he would not be acces- 
sary to their guilt, by permitting his 
horses and servants to be employed in 
their service on-that sacred day. The 
young men were exceedingly exasperated 
at the refusal, and declared their inten- 
tion of immediately leaving home, aban- 
doning their prospects for life, and going 
to seaascommon sailors. Remonstrance 
was in vain; and they accordingly went. 
The parents having gained some intima- 
tion of their track, wrote to Mr. Griffin, 
the minister, stating that they believed the 
young men were in the town where he 
resided, and entreated him to. find them 
out, and, if possible, persuade them to 
abandon their foolish and undutiful pur- 
pose; urgivg especially that the tender 
mother was so severely affected by their 
conduct, that it was to be feared her life, 
or her reason, would sink under the 
stroke. 

With some difficuity the minister found 
them out, and earnestly pleaded with 
them, by every motive of duty and inter- 
est, especially dwelling on the tender 
claims of their affectionate parents. At 
the mention of his mother’s agonized feel- 


ings and precarious state of health, the 
younger son was melted, und consented 
to return; but the other declared his 
stubborn, irrevocable purpose to quit his 
parents’. protection and his native land. 
‘¢ Well, then,” said the minister, “if you 
are determined to go, at all events leave 
this mean lodging; come to my house, 
and let me procure you an appointment, 
and fit you out asa gentleman.” ‘ No!” 
replied the hardened youth, ‘1 am de- 
termined to go in the capacity of a com- 
mon sailor, notwithstanding its destitution 
of every accommodation, because I know 
it will be mortifying ard painful to the 
feelings of my parents to know that their 
eldest son is gone out in such a capacity, 
and in such circumstances.” ‘Then, 
young man,” replied the minister, ‘if 
such is your determination, go; but re- 
member, that the eye of God is upon 
you; and ‘ Be sure your sin will find you 
out.’” 

Several years elapsed, and the tender 
parents. made continual inquiries, but in 
vain; never could they gain any trace of 
their long-lost prodigal. At length, they 
concluded he must have come to an early 
death, and that it would be their lot to gay 
down to the grave sorrowing for their 
son. 

Very early one morning the family of 
the minister was roused by a sailor, who 
desired immediately to speak to Mr. Grif- 
fin on business of the greatest impor- 
tance. Mr. Griffin got up, and the sailor 
entreated him immediately to accompany 
him to a ship stationed in the port, where 
a young man under sentence of death 
earnestly entrented to see him. He 
readily complied ; and on being intro- 
duced to the condemned man, found him 
under great distress of mind on account 
of sin. After directing his views to the 
guilty sinner’s only Refuge, the minister 
inquired what induced the unhappy man 
to send for him in particular?’ Had he 
ever, when on shore, heard him preach? 
‘**No, never.”” How then did he know 
any thing of him? “Sir,” said the poor 
fellow, **do you not recollect, so many 
years ago, receiving a letter from Mr. — 
o » requesting you to interest yourself 
on behalf of his two ungodly sons?” ‘J 
do, perfectly well; and | now recollect 
that you are the one of those yourg men 
who persisted in going the way of his own 
perverseness.” ‘*Yes, sir, | am; and, 
as you said, ‘The eye of God has been 
upon me, and my sin has found me out.’ ” 

The young man related the circum- 
stances through which he had passed. 
Before he entered the navy he so far re- 
lented from his bitter determination of 
wounding the feelings of his parents to 
the uttermost, that he entered under an 
assumed name; this accounted for the 
parents never having been uble to trace 
him. He had been through many dan- 
gers and hardships, but had conducted 
himself..well, and obtained promotion. 
The offence for which he was about to 
suffer was one of insubordination or diso- 
bedience, which having been of frequent 
occurrence, and productive of serious 
mischief, it had been resolved to make an 
example of the very first who repeated 





posed himself to the dreadful penalty. 
He expressed the deepest penitence for 
all his past misconduct, and a most ear- 
nest desire once more to see his aged fa- 
ther, to implore his forgiveness. 

After further conversation and prayer, 
the minister left him, but not without a 
resolution to make every effort on his be- 
half, if it were possible, to obtain a reverse 
or mitigation of his sentence. He first 
stated the case to the officers of the ship ; 
they listened with deep interest and sym- 
pathy to the melancholy tale, but declar- 
ed their full persuasion that all applica- 
tion for mercy would be in vain, as it was 
considered absolutely necessary to make 
an example of severity against that par- 
ticular offence. Distressed, but not in 
despair, the good man addressed a line to 
the parents of the unhappy convict, and 
then set off to London to make strenuous 
efforts on his behalf. With considerable 
difficulty, he obtained an interview with 
the person in his Majesty’s government 
through whom such affairs are transacted; 
he laid before him all the circumstances 
of the young man and his family; stated 
some extenuating facts connected with 
his present offence, and intimated the 
probability that, if spared, he might be- 
come a valuable member of society. . ‘The 
noble lord promised to exert himself to 
the uttermost, but feared it was too late, 
as the warrant for execution had been 
just sent down; he expected an interview 
with the king that day, and hoped that 
the facts he had to represent might in- 
duce him to reverse the sentence; the 
great fear was, that no new communica- 
tion could reach the spot in time to pre- 
vent the execution of the previous order ; 
he, however, furuished the necessary au- 
thority to suspend the execution until his 
Majesty's pleasure could be known, and 
urged the minister instantly to hasten 
down, and deliver it to the commanding 
officer. It needed not to urge his speed; 
he left town instantly, travelled all night, 
and reached home with the dawn of morn- 
ing. He had no sooner arrived than a 
messenger followed him with a pardon! 
So successful and so speedy had been the 
exertions of the humane nobleman ! 

With trembling agitation, the minister 
hastened to the harbor; -he saw the ves- 
sels drawn out—the yellow flag flying— 
the men on deck—the guns pointed— 
every indication that the execution was 
just about to take place. Agonized, lest 
he should hear the signal gun ere he could 
reach the ear or the eye of the com- 
manding officer, he hurried on board. 
Ascending the ladder, he met a venerable 
old man in deep distress, yet with an ex- 
pression of holy resignation on his coun- 
tenanee. It was the pious father, who 
had just taken leave of his condemned 
prodigal, and left him inthe hands of the 
ministers of justice, who were about to 
lead him forth to execution. A few mo- 
ments more found the father and son 
once more locked in each other’s arms, 
not in the agonies of a final separation, 
but with the joyful consciqusness that his 
son who was dead was alive again, and 
he who had been lost was found. A few 
hours restored the prodigal to the em- 











it; and this unhappy young man had ex- 


braces of his injured but forgiving moth- 


er, and to the privileges of that home, 
from which he had so long alienated 
himself; and the subsequent conduct of 
both the brothers justified the pleasing 
hope, that they were indeed true and 
spiritual penitents. ‘Is not this a brand 
plucked out of the fire?” Zech. iii. 2. 
——= 
KEEP YOUR LOAF UNDER, YOUR OWN 
ARM.—A True Srory. 


The following is copied from a New 
York paper printed in the year 1776, and 
is related as a fact. Similar cases often 
occur in these days, that a parent, having 
given his all into the hands of his chil- 
dren, is obliged to spend the remainder 
of his days in poverty and want. 

At this time there is living at Herlem, 
an old man who relates the following re- 
markable story of himself. He was pos- 
sessed of a pretty good farm, with slaves 
and every thing necessary for a farmer at 
Herlem, and had but one child, a son, 
who, marrying, it was agreed that the 
young couple should live in the house 
with him, as he was a widower. Things 
went exceedingly well for some time, 
when his son proposed to him that he 
should make over to him his estate, proms 
ising to build a new house, and otherwise 
improve the farm. The father, through 
persuasion, gave him g deed or gift of it, 
and every thing belg#ging thereto. 

After a few years, as the father grew 
old, he grew a little fretful and dissatis- 
fied, while the son, thinking he had noth- 
ing more to expect from him, forgot his 
filial duty, and used him as bad as one of 
his servants. The old man was no long- 
er to eat his meals at the same table with 
him and his wife, but obliged to eat his 
meals in the chimney corner, and contin- 
ually otherwise ill used: by them. The 
old man ate his victuals daily from a 
wooden bowl his son had made for him. 
His grandson saw his father make this 
bowl, and sat about making just such an- 
other; being asked by his father what he 
made it for, he answered, “For you to 
eat in when you grow as old as grandfa- 
ther:” Although this ought to have turned 
his heart, and made him reflect, that as 
he dealt by his father, he might expect ta 
be dealt with by his children when he 
grew old, it had no effect upon him; and 
the ill usage to the old man was carried 
to such a height that he could no longer 
bear it, but left the house and went to a 
relation aad neighbor of his, declaring that 
if his friend could not help bim to get his 
farm back again, he should be obliged to 
come and live with him. 

His friend answered that he might 
come and live with him—and if he would 
follow his directions, he would help him 
to his estate again. ‘* Go,” said’ he, 
“take this bag of dollars, carry it in your 
room at your son’s, shut it up well in your 
chest, and about the time you expect they 
will call you down to dinner, shut your 
door, and have all your dollars spread on 
a table in the middle of the room: When 
they call you, make a noise with them 
by sweeping them from the table into the 
bag again.” 

The old man did as he was desired ; 
his daughter-in-law came up to call him 





to dinner, and finding the door shut, she 
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had the curiosity to peep through the 
key-hole, saw the bag of dollars, and the 
old man sweeping them, off the table. 
Surprised at ‘it, she called her husband, 
but he would not believe it. The next 
day the old man again counted his dol- 
lars, and packed up Something in paper 
like paper money. . His son went up to 
call him down, and wag surprised at what 
his wife had told him. They took no 
notice of it to the old man, but when he 
came down, insisted on his sitting at the 
table with them, and behaved uncommon- 
ly civil towards him. “att 

The old man related to his friend what 
he had done, who gave him directions 
what to do if his son asked him for the 
money. 

After a few days, the old man having 
been very busy in counting out his money 
again, his son asked him what money 
that was he had been counting. 

« Only some money [ received for the 
discharge of one of the bonds I had stand- 
ing out. I expect more in a few days, 
and I fear I shall be obliged to take Mr. 
N ’s farm, upon which I have a mort- 
gage, as he is not able to raise the mon- 
ey, and if the farm is sold, it will not 
fetch as much as will discharge the 
mortgage.” 

After a few days, the son told the fa- 
ther that he intended to build a house on 
the farm, and would be glad if his father 
would Jet him have that money. 

“ Yes, child, all that I have is coming 
to you. I intend giving you the bonds 
and mortgage I have; but then, I think 
it will be best to have it put all together 
in a new deed of gift. I will get neigh- 
bor L to call here and draw a new 
one.” ; 

Accordingly his friend and cousin, who 
had devised the measure, came to the 
house, and the son gave ‘the father the 
deed, that another might be drawn of it. 
When the old man had got the instru- 
ment into his hand, in the presence of bis 
friend, he broke off the seal, and commit- 
ted the writing to the fire, saying : 











as poor as a sensible, industrious woman 
can well be in New England. She is 
very feeble, and can earn little; but that 
little is so well managed, that she and Su- 
san live independently of charity. The 
ladies who are the mistresses of the Bea- 
con street palaces, would as soon think of 
begging as Mrs. Ely. 

In my evening walks towards Mrs. 
Ely’s, 1 have often met Susan, driving 
home her cow; sometimes unconscious 
that I observed her, holding the animal's 
tail, whisking it on one side and the oth- 
er, beating time to an aitless tune she 


side her favorite, patting her and discour- 
sing with her. ‘* Hold up your head old 
lady!” she would say; ‘‘there’s a nicer 
mess for you than common at home. 
Mother and I had corn for dinner, and 
we saved all the odds and ends for you, 
Come, trot on, dearie—mother is waiting. 
Poor old soul! how low-spirited you are! 
I don’t think Deacon Benton is half fair 
to put you in that old eaten up pasture. 
It sets your teeth on edge to look at it.” 

“Susy,” says I one day, overtaking 
her, “*do you think the old cow under- 
stands you ?”’ Susan blushed a little at 
finding herself overheard; but we were 
old friends, and she answered me frankly, 
** IT don’t know that she understands eve- 
ry word, but she has a feeling when I talk 
to her,—I am sure she has. Now just 
look, ma’am, when I stop and pat her, 
how she stops and looks round at me, and 
puts her head up to my face,—poor 
Mooly!—there you see! She loves me 
better than anybody in the world does, 
except mother. Oh, we have proper 
good times, coming home from pasture,— 
Mooly and I do.” 

* Does she give much milk, Susy?” 

**Susan’s voice fell a little as she re- 
plied, ‘No, ma’am,—not so much as 
some cows do. But that is all the fault 
of the pasture,—I know it is !” 

‘* Why don’t you get better pasture for 
her?” 
‘*Mother can’t afford to, ma’am. 





“ Burn! cursed instrument of my folly 
and misery! and you, children, as this 
estate is all my own again, you must re- 
move immediately, unless you will be 
content to be my tenants. I have now 
learned that it is best for a parent to hold 
the loaf under his own arm—and that one 
father can better maintain ten children, 
than ten can a father.” 
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SUSY’S COW, 
BY MBS. C. S. SEDGWICK. 


The old and worldly may learn a great 
lesson by observing how much content- 
ment a child gets out of a few possessions. 
A canary bird, a kitten, a little white 
mouse, will give a little girl as much real 
enjoymeut as one of the grazing dukes of 
England gets from his uncounted flocks 
and herds. 

One of my favorite twilight walks is 
over a grass grown road, that, leading by 
a few scattered habitations through a 
mountain pass, is little frequented. Just 
on the verge of the mountain, in one end 
of a rickety old house, lives the widow 
Ely and her daughter Susan. There isa 
little garden patch near the house—some 
peonies and rose-bushes, and round the 
door a few decayed appletrees. The 

,place looks comfortable, protected as it 
is by the well wooded mountain side from 
the cold winds, and with the sun playing 
on the hop-vine that twines about the 
criss-cross threads passed and re-passed 
before the window. The widow Ely is 








Sometimes she has talked of selling her ; 
but I felt so dreadfully, she would not.” 

This summer, times are harder with 
Mrs. Ely. She had a long illness last 
winter, and a long bill to pay to the doc- 
tor. She is a woman that, as she herself 
truly says, cant sleep quietly upon a 
debt. A few days since, I called at her 
door, and was just turning round the lilae 
bush that on one side encloses her door- 
step, when I was stopped by hearing Su- 
san say, in a mingled tone of sorrow and 
surprise, 

** Why, mother !—you haven’t sold her, 
in earnest, mother?” ‘* Yes I have.” 

“Is she gone?” ‘ Yes,” 

It is not fair.” There was a sense of 
injustice evidently mingling with Susan’s 
grief. ‘*Have not I,” she continued, 
‘picked and sold berries enough to pay 
for her pasturing all summer? I think 
you might have spoken to me about it, 
mother. Why didn’t you?” 

‘Because I could not bear to, Susy. 
I knew you would feel so bad.” 

Susan was much mollified by finding 
that her mother had tried to save her 
feelings, instead of disregarding them; 
and when her mother said, ‘* Now do 
hush, ehild, and wipe away your tears, 
and listen to me, and I will tell you all 
about it,” she was tranquilized. I, too, 
wanted to hear all about it; but I felt as 
if I had no longer a right to listen un- 
seen; so I presented myself, and, after 
exchanging greetings with Susan and her 
mother, I begged her to proceed}-and 
comfort Susan if she could. 

*‘Susan,” she said, ‘can’t feel worse 
than I do about parting with the cow. 
My father gave her to me when F was 
married,—she was a heifer then. My 
husband died two years after, and, forthe 
first eight years of Susan’s life, that cow 
more than half supported us. There was 
not a better cow for milk in town.” 

“Nor half so good a one for company,” 
interrupted poor Susy. Oh, how lone- 
some we shall be !” 





“Yes, we shall feel kind of lonesome,” 





was singing. Sometimes she ran along- | 





said the mother; and I observed she" irn- 
ed away, to wipé a tear from her cheek. 
But we must be rational, Susy. The old 
cow has fallen off in her milk the last two 
years andI could not make her profita- 
ble as I used to do.” 

“Profitable!” echoed Susan, ‘ you 
would not think of selling me, mother, 
because I was not profitable.” 

“Oh hush, Susy! Poor folks can’t 
humor their feelings like rich ones. To 
come to the real truth of the matter, I 
had no way of paying the ductor, but by 
selling the cow. And now I have the 
money to pay him, and I feel as if I had 
done my duty ; and if you will only stop 
crying, Susan, and own you think I have 
done right, I shall feel better and hap- 
pier than I have done all the summer.” 

Susan tried her best for resignation. 
She began to see that her mother was 
right, and before I left the house she had 
dried her eyes, and said ‘she supposed 
mother knew best, but it was cruel 
hard.” 

The story of Susy’s cow is not quite 
ended. It was purchased by a gentle- 
man in the next town to ours, seven miles 
from the widow Ely’s. A boy was sent 
to drive the cow to its new owner. She 
was known to be near calving, and he 
was desirous to have her at home before 
the calf was born. 

The cow seemed very unwilling to 
leave her old haunts. She was continu- 
ally turning back, and when about half 
way to her journey’s end, she got away 
from her driver, and he could not man- 
age to change her course; so he returned 
to his employer, and the next morning a 
man was sent with him. . 

The cow was found on the edge of a 
swamp, near Mrs. Ely’s, and from there 
driven to her new quarters. ‘The stupid 
man who drove her did not find out that 
she had calved during the night. This 
was soon afterwards ascertained, and 
search was made in the swamp for the 
poor little lost calf, but no calf could be 
found. 

All the day of her arrival—the next 
night, the following day, and the second 
night, the cow continued the most pite- 
ous moaning, such as cows make when 
their young are taken from them. The 
neighborhood was disturbed. People 
were kept awake in their beds; some of 
them pitied her, thinking there was a 
wailing in her cries that sounded like hu- 
man love; and some wished her to the 
deuce. 

Towards the second morning, the cries 
ceased; and when the time came for the 
cow to be fed, she was missing. Again 
a messenger was despatched for her. 
She had been seen, by the earliest stir- 
rers on the road, going towards her old 
home, and bellowing asshe went. Noth- 
ing more could be heard of her till the 
messenger reached the widow’s, and 
there, in her little yard, was the cow and 
her calf—the widow rubbing, with a me- 
dicinal ointment, the poor animal’s bag, 
and Susy alternately patting the mother 
and calf, and repeating again and again 
‘I always said she knew as much as 
folks !”? while the old cow, if she did not 
talk, expressed, as plainly as words could, 
her perfect satisfaction. It wasa picture 
that Fisher should have painted. And it 
seems tv me an instance of the force of 
the maternal instinct in a dumb animal, 
that deserves recording. The cow, after 
a separation of forty-eight hours from her 
calf, returned to the swamp, and there, 
in its intricacies, found her still living, 
and went with her to her best friends. 

The cow was the same day taken to 
her new owner, and the calf tenderly 
conveyed in a wagon beside her. There 
is a rumor about the village, that the pur- 
chaser of the cow has been told the story 
of Susy’s fondness for her, and that his 
kind heart is so much touched by the 
animal’s faithful love for her young, which 
seems to justify Susan’s opinion of her 
remarkable character, that he has inti- 
mated an intention of presenting the calf, 





at some future day, to the good little girl. 
We hope that our friends will be touch- 





ed by this true story (we vouch for its 
truth without color or exaggeration) of a 
brute animal’s devotion to its young. 
We have often wondered to see boys, and 
even men; abuse cows—kick them, and 
throw stones at them. A cow is one of 
Heaven’s rich gifts to man. She not 
only gives us milk,—pure and agreeable 
food to sustain life,—but from her we de- 
rive the luxuries of cream, butter and 
cheese,—luxuries so abundant, that we 
have almost come to consider them as 
necessaries. Not a pie, pudding*or cake 
comes upon the table, but the cow has 
contributed one component part to it. 
These generous supplies she gives us. 
Be grateful to her, then as a benefactress, 
and consider well her gentleness, pa- 
tience, intelligence and affection, and you 
will not laugh at our little friend Susy 
for calling her company, nor be surprised 
when you are told that she is held sacred 
by some nations in India. 
| Boys’ and Girls’ Library. 


GOING TO BED. 


‘“* You forgot to ask me the meaning of 
tyrannical, | suppose?” 

Willie, who was walking up stairs be- 
fore his mother as she said this, faced 
about and stopped so suddenly that she 
almost stepped on him. 

**Why—you have nearly thrown me 
down, my child. You do not intend go- 
ing down stairs again, I presume,” said 
she, laughing. 

“QO! I am as bad as Puss—she always 
gets under my feet, just so! I felt as if 
I must stop going to bed, because I had 
forgotten something I was_ interested 
about.” 

‘*Then you have been thinking about 
it?” 

*‘ Yes, mother; and I think—”’ 

**Well—don’t stop again, or I shall 
have to walk over you to get along.” 

Willie laughed, and ran as fast as he 
could to the door of his little chamber. 
It opened into his mother’s, and as she 
was in her room, looking for something 
in a basket of pieces, he continued to talk 
all the while hé was undressing. 

‘*] am glad you are up here, mother, 
for I have a great deal to say, and some- 
times you forget to come for my light till 
I am fast asleep.” 

** Not very often.” 

“Why, yes—don’t you remember,” 
cried Willie, running in with one bare 
foot, ** Sunday night, when Mr. was 
here, and—” 4 

‘“‘Scamper, scamper!” cried Mrs. 
Rogers, driving him back into his own 
room again. ‘If you donot make haste, 
I shall be ready to go down before you 
are in bed.” 

*©O, don’t go! T shall be in in two sec- 
onds, mamma. About being tyrannicah— 
I guess 1 can tell you what it means.” 

‘* Then let your tongue and hands keep 
time, and you will undress quickly 
enough !” 

** You asked me if Johnny was tyran- 
nical. I did not know at first what you 
meant, and so I left you'to think he was. 
But, I am sure —.” Here Willie’s zeal 
to free his friend from an imputation 
which he did not deserve, brought him 
into the room again with his nightgown 
on, and his nightcapin his hand. His 
mother, clapping her hands together, 
pursued him out again. He went gallop- 
ing on his hands and feet, and squealing 
like no animal in particular that ever Jiv- 
ed upon the earth. 

When he had at last leaped into his 
bed, his mother tucked him comfortably 
in, and then sat down upon his bedside 
to héar what he was so eager to pour into 
her ear. 

‘* Please to draw a blanket over you, 
dear mother, that I may not think you 
are shivering all the while,”—he began. 

[Was this a selfish litle boy? Was 
this Eecky’s Willie? The very same. ] 

“When I first began to play with 
Johnny, mother, [ did not like him at all. 
He would not let me do anything I want- 
ed to, and was always sneering at little 
boys’ plays. I did as he told me to, 
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though, almost always. I think he was 
tyrannical, then.” 

‘‘Yes—perhaps he was. I think it 
very likely. He was not used to playing 
with a younger playmate, probably.” 

**But now, he is very kind. He lets 
me use his knife, and he helps me whit- 
tle, and shows me how to make things. 
He lends me his high sled, when he does 
not want it. And when some of the 
schoolboys snowballed me yesterday, he 
told them they ought to be ashamed, and 
he came and stood between me and 
them, and pelted them off with snow- 
balls. I made some of them for him ; 
they were very soft, and not very round, 
but he did not laugh at them. He said 
they did very well.” 

‘*Hard snowballs are dangerous. I 
am glad you cannot make them.” 

“JT will not then, when [ am a great 
boy. Mother, Johnny likes to have me 
with him now a great deal better than he 
used to. He never seems happier than 
when he has a parcel of little boys around 
him, instead of saying that they are al- 
ways in the way.” 

“TI do not think there would be any 
great scandal in saying that,” said Mrs. 
Rogers, laughing. ‘Do you?” 

“IT don’t know. Johnny is a real good 

‘hand to play with the older boys, too. 
At base, they cannot hit him with the 
ball, any more than if he were made of 
air. Sometimes he catches up his feet, 
and lets it pass under him, sometimes he 
leans one way, and sometimes another, 
or bows his head; any how, he always 
dodges it.” 

“« But why were you so averse to a vis- 
it-to Johnny this morning, since you love 
him so well 1” 

{don’t know, exactly—I wanted to 
play omnibus.” 

‘‘Try and remember exactly. 
to know.” 

‘‘T wanted Sarah to be my passenger. 
I was angry with her about it. SoI did 
not feel right to play with Johnny.” 

‘*You had a naughty feeling of pride 
in your bosom, and it humbled you to 
think of playing with your superior. It 
made you feel that though older than 
Sarah, you are still but a little boy.” 

‘Was that it, mother! I did not 
know it.” 

‘And you have been domineering—” 

** Domineering?” 

“‘ Tyrannizing, then—treating Sarah as 
Johnny used to treat you—sneering at 

«her—making her do as you say—having 
your own way—taking advantage of her 
weakness and gentleness—” 

*‘Oh! mother,” cried Willie, with his 

‘face as red as fire, and his eyes full of 
tears, *“*I did not do so this afternoon. 
I did just as Sarah wanted me to.” 

** And you were happier than usual. | 
have not been so blind as I appeared to 
be, all this time. 1 can read in my Wil- 
lie’s eyes, when good and generous feel- 
ings are uppermost in his heart. I have 
been both pained and pleased to-day.” 

** Dearest mother, | wish | never gave 
you pain. I wish I always knew how to 
be a good boy—I am afraid | never shall, 
I will try, indeed I will, mother, I hate 
to be tyrannical. Iam afraid I shall be 
again, if I play in the kitchen.” 

**Do not be discouraged, my dear boy; 
T am not discouraged about you. [knew 
as soon as you become accustomed to 
having a companion, you would learn how 
to treat her. I expected that having had 
no one hitherto to cross your path, at 
least at home, you would not be very ac- 
commodating at first. I say, I expected 
it. But I relied on what will never fail 
me, I hope, your good heart, to set you 
right when you opened your eyes to the 
selfishness of your conduct. May I de- 
pend on you?” 

*¢ Mother, Sarah shall always have her 
choice in all our plays—” 

‘“*No; let-her have her just share, a 
fair half, of all the privileges you like 
yourself. That is enough, and it is bet- 
ter for her, than that you should yield 
more. She must not learn selfishness by 
having her own way. always you know.” 


I wish 


: 


‘« She never could be selfish. She isa 
real good, little pleasant girl, mother. 
And I wish Becky would not live here; 
Sarah would be as happy as the birds.” 

** Becky is not wanting in solid kind- 
ness, andif she is a little rough, why, Sa- 
rah must learn to bear it. She will soon 
get used to it, as you did, and learn to 
understand Becky’s humor. Becky will 
be a good friend for Sarah as she grows 
u had 

“So will I. I feel a great deal hap- 
pier only to think of what I will do for 
her. She shall be as happy with me as 
fam with Johnny. Mother, may I spend 
some of my money to morrow?” 

‘Not for anything to eat, even to 
share with Sarah.” 

‘*No—I am too big a boy to buy 
candy.” 

** Well, to-morrow will be soon enough 
to see about it. Now kiss, and bid me 
goodnight, my sweet boy, and in your 
prayers ask strength to keep your good 
resolution.” — Willie Rogers. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
TRIUMPH OF PRINCIPLE. 

A party of young men in New Hamp- 
shire were in the habit of stealing away 
from home, to pass now and then an eve- 
ning in a retired parlor of the village 
tavern. They had been well warned of 
the dangers of the social glass, of the fas- 
cinations of card playing, and of the im- 
propriety of spending their evenings in 
places unknown to their friends, or in 
scenes which they would not approve. 
As is often the case, however, what seem- 
ed rather innocent in the beginning, was 
ripening fast for a harvest of sorrow. 
Each wondering, upon every successive 
late return, that he could have tarried so 
long—that cards and wine could so drown 
conscience, and annihilate parental in- 
struction and entreaty—they wondered 
that they could be so bold when together, 
and so timid whenalone. The truth was, 
the excitement of every evening led to 
the appointment of the next meeting; 
and although repentance was soon to fol- 
low, neither liked to break up the club, 
or cut his fellows by his absence. 

Thus matters proceeded, till all but one 
had grown hard in sir, and were joined 
unto their idols of pleasure. The con- 
science of one became clamorous for 
peace, and the pleasures of the evening 
being poor compensation, for a night of 
heart ache and mental upbraidings. The 
auxious look of friends, early education, 
present distresses, forbodings of an awful 
future, pressed upon him with insuppor- 
table responsibilities. He rose from the 
table, threw down his cards, and, in a 
solemn decided tone, declared he was 





from that moment no longer a member of 
the club—that he would never again 





touch wine or cards—that he preferred 
peace and honor to perdition—that he 
must stop at some point, and the sooner 
the better. A shout was raised by the 
club; but before ridicule or scorn could 
reach his ear, he was gone. The club 
met again, in confident expectation that 
the distinguished member would return, 
but his seat at the accustomed table was 
empty—he had taken the temperance 
pledge, and soon was seen at the prayer- 
meeting, seeking that peace which the 
world could not give or take away. 

We know not what became of those 
lovers of pleasure. The penitent yet lives 
upon the borders of the Connecticut, re- 
joicing in nis escape, in his plenty and 
his peace. C. 








THE FIRST FALSEHOOD. 


‘* Dear cousin E. you say you love the 
fragrance of lavender, and yet you sigh 
and look sad when I give you a sprig; 
but if I give you a rose or a carnation, 
you always smile and look very happy. 
[ would not bring you any more laven- 
der,” said my sweet little friend, looking 
with affectionate earnestness in my face, 
“if 1 thought it would make you sorry.” 

Are my young readers as attentive to the 
happiness of their friends as was this lit- 
tle girl? An expression of sorrow on 
the countenance did not escape her no- 
tice, and she anxiously wished to remove 
the cause. 

I kissed her fair forehead, and told her 
we would take a walk after tea, and I 
would tell her why her favorite herb made 
me sorrowful. A gentle rap at my cham- 
ber door reminded me of my promise, 
and we were soon wending our way 
along the banks of the beautiful Merri- 
mack. You know, my love, said I, as 
her eager glance invited me to begin, my 
father died when I was very yonng. My 
mother was ardently attached to him, and 
her health always delicate, yielded tothe 
shock. “For years, friends watched the 
result with fearful anxiety, lest she too, 
should.-fall a victim to consumption. I 
was her only child, and I loved her with 
all my heart. I loved her, because God 
had given me strong feelings of natural 
affection; and I obeyed her, because I 
wished to see her tranquil and happy. 
Every day she told me of God and of my 
obligation to obey his commands, but 
this did not influence my conduct—I lov- 
ed my parent more than my Maker. 

One summer, we passed several months 
at the house of a relative in a lovely re- 
tired spot. My mother was more feeble 
than usual, and seldom walked abroad to 
enjoy the beauties of nature. How I 
longed to take her by the hand, and lead 
her through my favorite walks and shades, 
and my poor heart used to ache sadly 
when I thought that soon she might die 
and leave me alone. 1 walked a mile to 
school every day, but seldom joined in 
the sports of my gay companions, and 
when I did, and for a while forgot my 
grief, a sudden recollection of it would 
send me to my accustomed seat to weep 
alone. 

When I returned from school, I seldom 
failed to gather a few flowers or sweet 
herbs for the dear invalid. One day, 
however, I had nearly reached the house 
before I thought of my flowers. In the 
garden was a fine bed of lavender; but 
my aunt had desired me not to pluck 
more than a few leaves at a time, as she 
wished to preserveit. I feared my moth- 
er would be disappointed, and thought 
more of her than of my Maker. I stole 
into the garden, and in a moment after 
presented her with a large sprig which I 
had takeu from my aunt’sbed. She gave 
me her accustomed kiss, praised the fra- 
grance of the plant, and inquired where 
J obtained it. I remembered my aunt’s 
prohibition, but forgot God. I replied: 
S. J. gave it tome. She looked earnest- 
ly at me, and said, “she lives near your 





school, does she not? How did youkeep 


it so fresh coming so far?” “Oh, I put it 
in my bosom, and the sun did not shine 
on it,” I replied, while I turned aside to 
hide the blush that crimsoned my cheek. 
She suspected my falsehood, and. said in 
a low, impressive tone, ‘1 hope my 
daughter is not deceiving me.” 1 \assur- 
ed her I was not, and burried out of the 
room. I wandered forth into the or- 
chard, where the cool breeze fanned my 
burning cheek, but it did not calm the fe- 
ver of my mind. [ had told a deliberate 
untruth, and felt that I had sinned agaiust 
God in so doing. Many other sins came 
to remembrance, and 1 was very miser- 
able. One moment I resolved to go to 
my mother, and confess my guilt; for I 
knew she would forgive me; but I could 
not bear to see her anguish and her tears. 
I knew I must ask God to forgive me ; 
and kneeling down on the beautful car- 
pet nature had spread around, I besought 
pardon for this and all my sins. How 
many times I had knelt beside my moth- 
er and asked God to forgive my sins, but 
it was the first time I saw the need of 
forgiveness. Even prayer did not ease 
my troubled conscience, for 1 did not go 
to the fountain of the Saviour’s blood to 
have my sins washed away, and the sting 
remained. 

The next summer I planted flowers on 
my dear mother’s grave. er gentle 
voice was hushed in death, and that mild 
eye beamed on me no more. But I was 
not left alone. The God of the father- 
less took care of me, a poor orphan, and 
gave me friends anda home. My adopt- 
ed parents are kind, and seek to make 
me happy; but no smile is ‘like a moth- 
er’s, and it is the thought of that, and of 
my dreadful falsehood, that causes the 
sight you noticed. 

You see, my dear, I continued, as we 
turned our steps homeward, what an ex- 
ceeding bitter thing it is to sin against 
God; and a recollection of guilt unfor- 
given and unrepented of, is what causes 
the misery of the world of despair. 

When we reached home the sun was 
just sinking in the west, and my little 
companion looked serious and thoughtful, 
and I earnestly prayed in my heart that 
her sweetest comforts might never be 
embittered by such painful recollections 
as mine.— Congregational Journal. 
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CHARACTER OF CHILDREN ENTRUSTED 
TO MOTHERS. 

Many examples might be cited of men 
who have risen high in the scale of world- 
ly fame, and who have contributed much 
to the religious and social improvement 
of mankind, in whom the true secret of 
their greatness might be seen in their 
maternal government and education. The 
early life and discipline of Doddridge we 
are all familiar with. Let us hear the 
words of the venerable John Quincy 
Adams, addressed to some young ladies 
during his late Western tour. Speaking 
of his mother he says, ‘*‘ From that moth- 
er I derived whatever instruction—reli- 
gious especially and moral—which has 
pervaded a long life; I will not say, per- 
fectly and as it ought to be; but I will 
say, because it is justice only tothe mem- 
ory of her whom I revere, that if, in the 
course of my life, there has been any im- 
perfection, or deviation from what she 
has taught me, the fault is mine and not 
hers.” We need but to read a volume 
of Mrs. Adams’ Letters, published a few 
years since, to discovér the true cause of 
the son’s greatness. 

But I wish more particularly to speak 
of the influence a mother may have over 
the growing character of her children, by 
bestowing a little attention to the choice 
of their playthings; for I am convinced 
that tastes are often acquired, and habits 
formed, which exist through life, that 
may be distinctly traced to the apparent- 
ly trivial toys of childhood. This fact 
cannot be too indelibly impressed upon 
the minds of all who sustain the respon- 
sibility of educating children. The first 
plaything ever given to Napoleon Bona- 
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parte was the model of a brass cannon. | 
And who can tell the influence that that | 
warlike toy exerted on the whole life of 
that celebrated chieftain? Who will say 
that the little brass cannon was not the | 
indirect cause of the butchery of millions | 
of our fellow creatures; of the groans | 
and tears of widows and orphans that fill- | 
ed. the land, and more than all, of the) 
eternal loss of myriads of immortal souls? | 
But for that toy, and instead of a Hero 
wading through the blood of his country- | 
men tu the attainment of his ambitious | 
purposes, we might have seen, for aught | 
we know, a powerful minister of Christ, 
a second Paul; one who, by the superior- 
ity of his mind, in the hands of God, 
might have created a new era in the civil 
and religious history of the world. Tru- 
ly, we may here see “great effects re- 
sulting from little causes.” — Mothers’ Mag. 








EDITORIAL. 


LETTERS FROM A FATHER TO A 
DAUGHTER.—No. 10. 
Mississippi River, Jury 1. 


My dear Daughter,—I am still sailing upon 
the great Mississippi, if it can be called sail- 
ing to be pushed rapidly through the water, in a 
steamboat, without the aid of sails at all. Our 
boat has proceeded several hundred miles, since 
the date of my last letter; but as yet I have not 
reached my landing place. I improve the lei- 
sure which is now afforded me, to fulfil my prom- 
ise of giving you some description of the city of 
New Orleans. 

You are now probably so well versed in ge- 
ography, that it will be quite unnecessary for 
me to tell you that New Orleans is situated on 
the Mississippi River, about one hundred miles 
from its mouth; that it is a very large city—in 
the winter season having many more inhabitants 
than Boston ; and that it is one of the greatest 
commercial cities in America, It is called the 
“Crescent City,” because it is shaped like a 
cresvent, or the new. moon, on account of the 
bend in the river ; so that you can stand on the 
Levee, at one end of the city, and look upon 
the other end, although it is several miles round 
the bend. I must explain to you what the levee 
is. The city stands on level, marshy ground, 
which is below the surface of the river, espe- 
cially at high water. There would be danger, 
therefore, that the river would overflow and in- 
undate the city; and so to prevent this, an em- 
. bankment, eight or ten feet high, is built up 
along the banks of the river; and this is called 
the levee. Levee is a’ French word, meaning 
raised. If this levee should break away, the 
water would run into the city and do much 
damage. Great care is taken, therefore, to 
keep it whole, and whenever the water makes 
a breach or gap in it, as it sometimes does, it is 
immediately repaired before much mischief is 
done. Frequently the river rises to the top of 
the levee, and the water runs over and fills the 
streets. There are no cellars under the stores 
and houses, because the land is so marshy and 
wet; and besides, there would betoo much dan- 
ger of their being filled with water by the over- 
flowing of the river. 





The levee in front of the city answers the 
purpose of wharves, and all along, for two or 
three miles, the shore is lined with ships, steam- 
boats and flat boats, loading and unloading 
their various cargoes. ‘Two thousand flat-boats, 
a hundred steamboats, and a forest of masts of 
ships and other sea-vessels, may be seen at 
once along the levee. You could see more 
steamboats here in one day, probably, than you 
might see in Boston in a whole life-time; and 
the flat-boats, which are here as thick as bees 
in a hive, are things which would never meet 
your eye in any of the northern cities, I must 
describe them. They are constructed of planks 
or boards, and are of an oblong shape, thirty or 
forty feet in length, 4nd eighieen or twenty 
wide. The bottoms are flat, and they are not 
more than two or’ three feet deep. They are 
covered, sometimes in part, and sometimes 
wholly, with a rough top which servesas a shel- 
ter from the eun and storms, and which makes 








them look like arks, or little one-story houses 
upon the water. These flat-boats are built in 
the Western States, in the towns upon the rivers 
which run into the Mississippi, and being filled 
with corn, pork, lard, flour, tobacco, whiskey, 
and other products of the Western country, they 
are floated down by the current of the river, 
thousands of miles, to New Orleans, where 
their cargoes are sold. 

The city is much more lively and interesting 
than Mobile. It formerly belonged to France, 
and afterwards to Spain, and became a part of 
the United States. only about forty years ago. 
There are still among the inhabitants many de- 
scendants of the old French and Spanish resi- 
dents, who are called Creoles. One part of the 
city is exclusively occupied by the French, and 
the appearance of the people, the houses, the 
stores, and every thing you see, is so different 
from other cities in our country, that if you 
were here you would hardly think you were in 
your native land; and as the folks—even all 
the little children—speak only in the French 
language, you would not be able to understand 
what vou heard said, nor to ask many questions 
about the curious things which would attract 
your attention. I suppose this French part of 
the city resembles Paris. The streets are nar- 
row, and the high houses are ornamented with 
tasteful cornices and iron balconies, such as are 
common in towns of France. Most of the old 
French and Spanish houses, however, are but 
one story high, and built of wood, with cool 
piazzas and double doors, and latticed windows ; 
and many of them are covered with white or 
fancifully ‘colored mortar. In the newer, or 
what is called the American part of the city, the 
streets are wider, and the buildings are of brick 
or stone, and handsome, like those of Boston or 
New York. 

The French Market is quite a curiosity. It 
is opened early in the morning, on account of 
the hot weather, and a walk there before break- 
fast would, I have no doubt, be very amusing to 
you. Such a crowd as you would see, and such 
a jabbering as you would hear, would almost 
make you dizzy and deaf. Everything that you 
can think of, to eat and to drink, is for sale; 
and many things that you never would think of, 
such as crabs, and craw-fish, and shrimps, and 
frogs. And besides all the eatables and drink- 
ables with which the numerous stalls and tables 
are filled, you might see hundreds of the Creoles, 
and colored men, women and children, busily 
stepping round and asking you, ‘in language 
which you could not understand, to buy brooms, 
hats, gloves, shoes, socks, ladies’ caps, pen- 
knives, cigars, boquets of flowers, dolls and oth- 
er toys, canes, and so forth. There is hardly 
any thing you can conceive of, that you will not 
be asked to buy. There will be a French col- 
ored woman, with a beautifully polished copper 
urn, and a few delicate white China cups.and 
saucers, who will offer you a refreshing cup of 
French coffee ; there a man with some boiled 
eggs; there another with hot rolls; and a little 
further on, another woman frying waffles over a 
little furnace of coal. And then there will be 
squatting about upon the ground numerous @ir- 
ty Indians, who will try very hard to selfyou 
their herbs, sassafras-root, &c. The whole 
scene is a difficult one to describe. It is a 
world in miniature. 

But my letter is now long enough, although I 
have not finished my description of New Or- 
leans. To-morrow morning, if no accident Hap- 
pens, our steamer will stop at Vicksburg, where 
I shall remain awhile, and from whence I shall 
write to you again. So good night. You, I 
hope, are well, and safe in a comfortable home. 
My bed to-night will be in a hot, crowded 
steamboat, not so free from danger, nor so com- 
fortable, probably as yours. But the samé 
Heavenly Father will watch over us both. 

From your affectionate Farner. 








VARIETY. 


Hold on, Mother! 

Such was the exhortation of a sailor to his 
widowed mother. She had several children for 
whom she “ prayed day and night exceedingly.” 
Manifestly in answer to her prayers, one after 








another was awakened by the Spirit of God, 


convinced of sin, and subdued into saving recon-| ___ 


ciliation through the medium of Christ crucified. 
One of her sons followed the seas for eleven 
years. Much had she prayed for her “ poor 
sailor boy,” and many a letter had she written 
him, rich with maternal counsel and solfcitude. 
When at home, she had taken unwearied pairs, 
such as none but a pious mother would take, to 
withdraw him from all improper associations, 
and to interest him in whatsoever things are 
pure, and true, and lovely. 

At length she received letters from him, which 
breathed a new spirit, and spoke a new language. 
I listened to the voice of that mother, as with 
“ joy unspeakable ” she read to me three of those 
letters, richly expressive of the views and feel- 
ings of a new-born soul. In them all, he ac- 
knowledged his special indebtedness to her 
faithful warnings, and persevering prayers. In 
one he spoke of the condition and prospects of 
her children who still remained impenitent ; and 
in, order to encourage her to do for them as she 
had done for him, he says, “ Hold on, mother; 
your prayers may yet be answered in their con- 
version.” 

What better counsel can I or any one give to 
every praying mother in the land? “ Hold on, 
mother.’ Your children may not be converted 
to-day or to-morrow, this year or the next; but 
“be not weary in well-doing ;” “hold on” to 
the Divine promise and the Divine faithfulness, 
and “be not faithless, but believing.* 

~~. 
Tools for Boys. 


Has your father a carpenter or blacksmith’s 
shop upon his farm? If not, get him to build 
one of each immediately ; and whenever he hires 
a carpenter or blacksmith to come and do his 
odd jobs, be sure you go in and look on and 
help until you get the use of every tool in each 
shop. You will be several years in doing this, 
so don’t be.discouraged if you can’t do all your 
little work to please yourself at first; your hand- 
sleds, your steers’-sleds, and steers’ yokes, 
Martin-boxes and hen-coops you ought to make 
yourselves, together with many other things; 
and then there are the farming tools—all ought 
to be of asize suited to your age, and of the 
best quaility. Some fathers turn off their boys 
with old worn out tools; this is wrong; you 
ought to have a little scythe and a little axe— 
both very sharp—and then you ought to be 
taught how to keep them so; and also how to 
use all your tools skilfully. Never slight any 
kind of work, but.do it well ; and if you cannot 
keep up with older persons laboring at the same 
thing, they ought to help you, rather than let 
you lag behind. Never indulge a lazy spirit; 
your father or guardian will see that you are not 
over-worked, and will always: give you suffi- 
cient time to rest and go ahead with your stud- 
ies every day; yet you will do more work than 
those dull-heads who neither read nor study at 
all. Farming work, above all others, is the best 
to make boys grow, and give them strong and 
vigorous constitutions.—.4m. Agriculturist. 

—~>—_—_ 


An American Bird. 


A large blue heron was shot while on the 
wing, in Agawam meadows, a short time sitice, 
which measured five feet from tip to tip of 
wings, and four feet two inches from beak to 
toes. His beak was four inches long, and his 
neck nearly two feet. His plumage light blue. 
He was a young one, and had not attained his 
growth. ‘i'his species of heron are three to four 
years in attaining their growth. It is a wading 
fishing bird, very voracious, and will eat frogs, 
toads, snakes, etc. when it cannot get fish. It 
has a very keen and piercing eye. For looking 
in the water, et night, it is provided with a light 
bare spot on its breast, through which it has the 
faculty of emitting light like a fire-fly. 

——< 
An Example for Young and Old. 


A little girl of ten years listened to a sermon 
on the colporteur system in - church, 
Boston, a yearsince. Her heart was moved, and 
that moved her little hands. She commenced 
making little articles of value—pincushions, 
socks and the Jike; and while her mother at a 
smull town on the Coast in the summer, she held 
a fair,to which she invited the neighboring 
children. As the result she brought $12,09, 
mostly in pennies, to ier Sabbath School su- 
perintendent, to be used in sending good books 
to poor children ai the West. Blessings on her 
young heart for devising, and her hands for ex- 
ecuting such a design! If the young and the 
old who enjoy a superabundance of religious 
books exist in thousands of neigborhoods, there 
would be many a sacrifice like that here record- 
ed.— Am. Messenger. 

———» 
A Useful Lesson. 


Dr. Barney says that when he was young, his 
venerable teacher gave him a lesson, which 
made a deep impression, and by which he en- 
deavored to profit; “ Never go to bed at night,” 
he said, “ until you know something which you 
did not know in the morning.” 
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Sorrow is on thy cheek, 
Its shadow on thy brow ; 
The smile comes not to thy pallid lip, 
For thou art an orphan now! 
The time that healeth all, 
May take the sting from pain; 
But a joy fades out when a mother dies 
We never may know again. 
Vain was the bitter sigh, 
Useless the burning tear ; 
They might break from the throes of the aching 
heart, 
But they could not keep her here ! 
Ah, no! she longed for home 
And its amaranthine flowers, 
For a heart like hers grows weary soon 
Of a bleak, cold world like ours! 
The silver chord is loosed, 
And the golden bow! o’erthrown ; 
We have placed the dust to the dust again, 
But the heart we loved has gone. 
Gone from the paths of earth, 
Where her gentle footsteps trod ; 
To the light and peace of the better land, 
And the bosom of her God! 
God comfort thee! beloved! 
No darker hour is given, 
Than that which yields a mother up, 
Even though it be to Heaven. 
Would I could bear for thee 
Thine agony, thy tears; 
And save thee from the wretchedness 
Of long and bitter years! 
But thou must bear alone 
The grief within thy breast, 
And thou must pray as the orphan prays, 
When he hath not a hope for rest! 
Thy lip must wreathe in smiles, 
When the wrung heart aches to moan ; 
And thou must, bow to the agony 
That thrills in the word alone! 
But when thou fear’st to sink 
Beneath woe’s gloomy stream, 
Call on the heart where thou art yet, 
The Darling and the Dream; 
There faithful as it was ; 
Of old, still shalt thou see 
Its Love, its Faith, and readiness 
To save or die with thee !—New World. 
oo 
TOMMY AND HIS SHILLING. 


BY MRS. S. W. JEWETT. 


Little Tommy found a shilling, 
As he came from school one day ; 
“Now,” said he, “I’}l have a fortune, 
For Pll plant it right away. 
“ Nurse once told me, I remember, 
When a penny I had found, 
It would grow and bear new pennies, 
If I put it in the ground. 
“Til not say a word to mother, 
For I know she would be willing; 
Home [ll run and in my garden 
Plant my precious, bright new shilling. 
“Every day I'll give it water, 
And I'll weed it with great care, 
And I guess before the winter 
It will many shillings bear. 
“Then Ill buy a horse and earriage, 
Ani a lot of splendid toys, 
And I'll give a hundred shillings 
To poor little girls and boys.” 
Thus deluded, little Tommy 
Laid full many a splendid plan, 
As the little coin he planted, 
Wishing he were grown a man. 
Day by day he nursed and watched it, 
‘Thought of nothing else beside, 
Day by day was disappointed, 
For no signs of growth he spied. 
Tired at last of hopeless waiting, 
More than any child could bear, 
Little Tommy told his secret 
To his mother in despair. 
Never was a kinder mother, 
But when his sad tale she heard, 
*T was so funny, she for laughing, 
Could not speak a single word. 
This was worse than all, for Tommy 
Thought his sorrow too severe, 
And, in spite of every effort, 
Down his cheek there rolled a tear. 
This, his tender mother spying, 
Kissed it off before it fell; 
Where to plant your bright, new shilling, 
Said she to him, “ let me tell.” 
“ Peter Brown’s two little children 
Leng have wished to learn to read, 
But their father is not able 
To procure the books they need. 
“ To their use if you will spend it, 
Precious seed you then may sow, 
And ere many months are ended, 
Trust me, you will see it grow.” 
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